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FOR THE 



STUDENTS OF ART 



(1) The artist and self-expression. 

(•2) The artist and life (nature). 

(3) The artist and his double conscience. 



By RANDALL REEDE 




THE ART STUDENT AND LIFE 



EVERY artist is one who feels 
the need of self-expression to 
be the dominant note of his 
nature — the quenchless cry of his 
soul. It is this thirst for beauty of 
form and color, line and color — this 
enthusiasm for the beauty of the 
tangible world that makes the artist 
desire to be its interpreter — it is 
this need of self-expression that 
models his thoughts into visible 
sculpture, that transmutes his 
dreams into glowing paintings on 
canvas. And it is this thirst for 
the beautiful that molds his vaguest 
visions into the rhythm songs of 
the poet. In fact it may be said that 
the only difference between the art- 
ist and the ordinary man is this — 
that the former feels the need of 
self-expression so intensely that he 
is obliged to liberate his dream 
from the prison of his soul, while 
the latter is content to let his imag- 
ination — that very unreal part of 
himself — slumber on like a restless 
sleeper that from time to time stirs 
and mutters in his sleep. The art- 
ist is one who has awakened the 
inner forces of his soul to the touch 
of visible beauty. Yet in the heart 
of every man- — no matter how 
undeveloped — lies this desire for 
expression. 

It is this very desire for beauty 
that is the making and breaking of 
every artist. If he can stand the 
heartless fires of the forge of pain 
and disappointment; if he can tear 
out all impure desires from his 
heart and transmute passion into 
spiritual emotion and intellectual 
ecstasy, then indeed has he reached 
the serene heights of Parnassos, 
then indeed may he measure out the 
proportions with abstract emotion. 
The inscrutable sculptures of the 
ancient Egyptians or the calm- 
browed gods of the classic era, and 



even those fixed forms of fine and 
weird which are the triumph of the 
restless spirit of the Renaissance — 
the works of the divine Michel- 
angelo which are no less abstract 
than the works of the artists of 
Egypt and Greece, all these are his. 
It is disentanglement, 0, Art 
Student! that produces the great 
works of art. Do not let yourself 
become entangled within the meshes 
of human existence; seek not on 
the surface of things for the per- 
fection which you will alone find in 
your own soul. No one can see your 
vision but yourself and no one else 
can make others see it but the work 
of your own hands. Do not think, 
Art Student who stand upon the 
verge of life with the wonder of 
the visible world in your eyes! do 
not think that it necessary for you 
to descend into Maja (as the Hin- 
doos express it) that it is necessary 
for you, in other words, to live a 
wild or dissipated life in order to 
have something to put into your 
pictures — that people shall say in 
looking on your handiwork: ''this 
man has lived — he had wonderful 
adventures in life — he had experi- 
ence." It is not by embracing the 
illusions of life that one becomes a 
painter or a poet. But it is the 
ability we have to stand off at a 
distance from the object of our 
admiration that enables us to see 
things in their true proportion and 
perspective. Then we learn to see 
clearly and beautifully; then can we 
transpose our visions to canvas. 
The mind of the artist should be 
unruffled by winds of emotion or 
passion in order that he ■♦lay reflect 
and record the emotions and pas- 
sions of others as i clear lake clasps 
the sapphire jewel of the sky to 
its breast and faultlessly records 
the mobile lines of the purple moun- 



tains that border its silver marge. 

Therefore— Art Student! do 
not be beguiled by the lure of so- 
called Bohemian life — by the bob- 
haired sirens who can only paint 
their faces and the long-haired 
poets whose emotion can only soar 
in its least jaded moments to the 
heights of prosaic vers-libres. Re- 
member that the little artists club 
together into little cliques and 
huddle together and follow each 
other like sheep in the shadow- 
haunted valleys while the Raphaels 
and Angelos sit uplifted on the 
lonely mountain peaks of the world 
with a golden halo in their hair — 
their nimbus of fame which lasts 
for all time! 

Remember — Art Student — that 
of you two things are required, 
whereas of the average man only 
one thing is deemed needful; he is 
required to act from a sense of duty 
and to do the thing which is right, 
while beside this requirement you 
are expected to act from a sense of 
beauty and to do that which is love- 
ly in shadow or light. 

Beauty and Light — these are 
synonymous; we should always re- 
member, it is the beauty of the light 
that makes the tonal quality of the 
shadow. Thus should the artist 
work to transmute the sorrows of 
his life into beautiful shadows that 
give meaning to the definite mo- 
ments of joy in his existence. We 
live in an age that is imperatively 
in need of beauty — beauty of en- 
vironment, decoration, dress — and 
above all beauty of ideals. The 
world of men is so commonplace 
and so obstinately ugly, it is ever 
crying aloud to the artist, begging 
to have its nakedness covered and 
its shameful body adorned. Only 
the hand of the artist can weave 
the garment of God. 



